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Memorabilia. 


NTIQUITY for September contains four 
main articles, all very good indeed: Sir 
Leopold Halliday Savile’s ‘Ancient Har- 
bours’:; Mr. James Hornell’s ‘ Sea-Trade in 
Early Times’; ‘Mirrors,’ by Dr. Bruno 
Schweig, and a first instalment of ‘ The 
Sources of Geoffrey of Monmouth’ by Mr. 
Stuart Piggott. In the first Sir Halliday 
Savile begins with the old harbours of Alexan- 
dria; the Alexandrian site having a history 
of over 5,000 years, the longest of any harbour 
in the world, Interesting though the account 
of Alexander’s harbour there will be found it 
yields, we think, to that of the great harbour 
of Pharos which dates from soon after 
2000 z.c. The engineering problems involved 
were tackled more or less as a modern harbour 
engineer would have tackled them, particu- 
larly in the skilful use made of the configura- 
tion of the bed of the sea. The labours of M. 
Jondet have traced the great breakwaters, the 
sea-wall, quays andi jetties; and so much of 
the works remains as to show that the wall 
which bounded the harbour on the south was 
2,300 ft. long, having its upper parts built of 
carefully-hewn blocks ranging from 8 ft. to 
16 ft. in length, laid with great precision, but, 
like all the other erections, put together with- 
out cement. The great-breakwater to the 
north of the main basin (there were two— 
enclosing the outer harbour) was 8,500 ft. in 
length; the most important part of it was 
constructed as two walls 130-200 ft. apart, 
and, each at its upper surface, from 26 ft. to 
40 ft. wide. The space between the walls was 
filled with large blocks; and the top of the 
structure thus gave a surface of from 180 ft. 
to 250 ft., useful in time of peace for the 
various occupations of fishermen and, when 
an enemy attacked, for the movement of 
defending parties. The landing quay, to the 
east of the entrance into the great basin, had 


its top surface paved with pentagonal flags 
26 ft. long by 23 ft. wide all of the same shape 
and forming a chequer-work. There is no 
mention of this harbour in Egyptian history 
and there are points in its construction which 
suggest that its builders were Minoan Cretans. 
One might add many more details of this 
admirable achievement of unknown engineers 
and builders, which slipped away from the 
sight and the use of man at a period unknown. 
Tt was all built upon a stratum of hard 
argillaceous sand, beneath which was a thick 
layer of river silt in various stages of con- 
solidation. ‘‘M. Jondet considers that, as 
the silt consolidated, its bearing value 
weakened and the stratum of sand which 
rested upon it glided down the slopes in sud- 
den subsidences,”’ clay underlying the silt 
acting as a sliding surface. 


[THE autumn number of the Journal of the 

Society for Army Historical Research has 
several articles on early uniforms and on 
military accounts. A short paper entitled 
‘Sahagun’ by Major G. Tylden illustrates 
methods of the British school of cavalry based 
on the methods of the hunting-field. The 
action at Sahagun—during the Corunna cam- 
paign—was fought at daybreak in December. 
The French were drawn up behind a ditch, 
which they seem to have expected would stop 
the English horse. ‘‘ General Paget’s 
leading,’ says the writer 


his choice of ground, his judgment of distance 
and pace, and his forcing of action on the 
enemy, might all have been included in Briga- 
dier-General Alderson’s book ‘“ Pink and 
Scarlet’ in which was expressed so well the 
connection between soldiering and hunting. 


The Rev. Percy Sumner, besides longer 
essays, gives the Indian Mutiny Recollections 
of Bugler Johnson, 52nd Light Infantry, 
concerning the introduction of khaki by 
Colonel George Campbell. Not liking the 
white drill worn for field service Colonel 
Campbell ‘‘ set to work to have the clothing 
dyed the same colour as the ground, and after 
many attempts succeeded in turning out a 
fair amount of uniformity of colour in 
khaki.’’ No Europeans had worn khaki be- 
fore in India, but it was soon generally 
adopted by the British troops when in the 
field, the 9th Royal Lancers only excepted. 
The Bugler remarks that ‘‘the authorities 
before Delhi did not care what rig you turned 
out in, so long as you were armed to repel a 
sortie.”’ Major I. H. Mackay discusses three 
curious German prints of Highlanders, then 
the Rhine ’’—1759-1763. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP IN 
‘ POLY - OLBION.’ 
| ‘Poly-Olbion (xiv, 251-270) Drayton, 
who knew and loved Cotswold well, thus 
describes 


the Sheepe our Wold doth breed... 
No browne, nor sullyed black the face or legs 
doth streak, 
Like those of Moreland, Cank, or of the Cam- 
brian hills 
That lightly laden are: but Cotswold wisely fills 
Her with the whitest kind: whose browes so 
woolly be, 
As men in her faire Sheepe no emptiness 
should see. 
The Staple deepe and thick, through, to the 
very graine, 
Most strongly keepeth out the violentest raine : 
A body long and large, the buttocks equall 
broad ; 
As fit to under-goe the full and weightie load. 
And of the fleecie face, the flank doth — 
ack, 
But every-where is stor’d; the belly, as the back. 
The faire and goodly Flock, the Shepheards 
onely pride, 
As white as Winters snowe, when from the 
Rivers side 
He drives his new-washt Sheepe; or in the 
eering day, 
When as the lusty Ram, with those rich “re 
of May 
His crooked hornes hath crown’d; the Bell- 
weather, so brave 
As none in all the Flock they like themselves 
would have. 
When I was annotating ‘ Poly-Olbion ’ for 
the fifth volume of the Shakespeare Head 
Drayton, I enquired whether the Cotswold 
sheep of to-day answered Drayton’s descrip- 
tion, but was made to understand that they 
were a cross-breed of many strains, and that 
the old breed, which had brought prosperity 
to such Cotswold towns as Campden, North- 
leach and Burford, was not now known. But 
it is of great interest to learn from H. J. 
Massingham’s ‘ Cotswold Country’ in ‘ The 
Face of Britain’ series (p. 97) that 
Windy Aldsworth [in the Leach valley] is 
notable because it is the only village left on 
the Cotswolds where a flock of the ancient large- 
boned, heavy-fleeced sheep, celebrated by Dray- 
ton, and Fynes Morison and Defoe, and sold by 
the twenty-thousand at a time at Stow Fair, 
survive and are sheared by hand. 


Drayton’s description of the breed, which 
he has taken in part only from Camden’s 


‘ Britannia,’ oy closely with the following 
account, quoted in Ward, Lock’s ‘ The Cots. 
wolds’ (p. 11) from a source not given :— 

They have clear, fine white faces with g 
slightly Roman profile and rakish-looking lock; 
of silky wool hanging down over the forehead, 
The effect of this “ lovelock ”’ is unique and js 
one of the distinguishing points of the sheep, 
Long, level and broad backs, with slightly over. 
hanging rumps, with frame with well-sprung 
ribs, good legs of mutton, neck somewhat long 
and moderately thick, especially at the base, and 
arching upwards. Prominent eyes, chest stand. 
ing well forward, and full, clean, white legs, 
grand and noble bearing. Tall enough to look 
over the hurdles by which they are surrounded 
Fleece open and curly and of considerable 
weight, sometimes in the case of hoggets exceed. 
ing fourteen pounds... 


In the above passage I show in italics the 
features noted also by Drayton more than 
three centuries since. 


B. H. Newpzreate, 


NOTES ON THE ‘ OXFORD ENCLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 


(See ante pp. 116, 128.) 


4. Theatrical Words. 
1823-(1832). 

Artiste, The Drama, or, Pocket Theatrical 
Magazine, Vol. iv, p. 355 (1823): 

“He is clearly the least distinguished 
artiste of the whole race of Vestris.” 

1886-. 

Bati-THunper. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘A Cos 
mopolitan Actor,’ p. 166 (1886). 

“IT thought it would be a novel idea to in- 
troduce in the witches’ scene what is 
known in the theatre as ball-thunder and 
having explained to my carpenter how to 
make the boxes for the cannon-balls.” 

1886-(+-1629). 

Bratz (I, + 3) ‘ A Cosmopolitan Actor,’ p. 
46 (1886). 4 

“The prompter put a part into my hand 
which was, as we call it in the dressing 
room, ‘ A Bible ’.”’ 

1886-. 

Catt-Boarp. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘A Co 
mopolitan Actor,’ p. 134 (1886). 

“When I went into the green-room nett 
day I saw the cast of ‘Colleen Bawn’ 
still on the call-board|,’’ 

1886-(+-1603). 

Certainty (+ 6) ‘ A Cosmopolitan Actor, 
p. 94 (1886). 

“ But the opera failed, and as my agett 
had engaged them on a certainty and they 
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played to business averaging thirty to 

forty dollars a night, the thing was disas- 

trous to me.’’ (This word is still current 

in the theatrical profession in this sense. ) 
1831-(1836). 

ComepretTa. ‘Early Nineteenth Century 
Drama,’ Vol. ii, pp. 439, 533, 431, 255 
(1930). 

Four works produced in 1831 are stated to 
have been described as ‘‘ Comediettas ”’ 
on their original play-bills. The earliest 
is ‘Delusions,’ author unknown, pro- 
duced at the Queen’s Theatre on 10 
Mar. 

1838-(+-1659). 

foe (sb) (IV, 22) ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ 
Vol. i, p. 214 (1838) : 

“Tn acclamation he was pompous, and well 
versed in all the crosses and _ recrosses 
necessary to impose on the million.’’ 

(This word is still current in the theatrical 
profession in this sense. ) 

1840-(1845). 

DansevsE, ‘The Stage both Before and 
Behind the Curtain,’ Vol. ii, p. 
(1840) : 

“T imbibe every sentiment contained in 
those charming stanzas addressed to the 
fair danseuse.”’ 

1853-(1863). 

Entr’acte (a) ‘ Extravaganzas of Planché,’ 
Vol. iv, p. 270 (1879), ‘Mr. Buckstone’s 
Ascent of Mount Parnassus,’ 1853 : 

And talk of waiting—what’s the entr’acte 
At the French play? Why should we be 
attacked 
When foreigners may come and— 
1838-(1878), 

ENTREPRENEUR (b) ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ 
Vol. i, p. 230 (1838) : 

“Tt is said that on the first landing of the 
Bayaderes at Bordeaux, this active entre- 
preneur [Yates] despatched a messenger 
instanter to that city.’’ 


Fiat-Men. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘A Cosmo- 
politan Actor,’ p. 184 (1886) : 
_ “The ‘flat-emen’ ran on a scene in the 


second grooves representing an ancient 
castle.”’ 


1828-(1862). 
Froat (III, 10) ‘ Early Nineteenth Century 
Drama,’ Vol. i, p. 36 (1930), quoting 
‘Paris and London,’ by J. R. Planché 
(produced: Adelphi Theatre, 1828) : 
“A Diagonal View of the Stage of the 
Odeon . . . seen through the wings—the 
proscenium boxes, L. — at the oak of the 


float a section of the audience and part 
of the theatre is visible.’’ 
1836-(1851). 
Furore, ‘The Stage both Before and 
Behind the Curtain,’ Vol. ii, p. 66 (1840), 
— the Morning Post of 28 May 


gave the finale... with inex- 
haustible fire and energy, and the furore 
of the audience was at its height.’ 

1838-(1853). 
Goose (v) (2) ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ Vol. i, 
p- 35 (1838) : 
In every scene, O! think of me! 
And may they goose thee, when you die. 
1835-(1879). 

Granp Opera (8b) ‘ Recollections of J. R. 
Planché,’ Vol. i, p. 236 (Tinsley, 1872), 
quoting letter written in 1835 but 
undated : 


‘‘ It is quite a grand opera I want, and full 
of a variety of musical situations.”’ 
1859-(1880). 
IntTerPRET (v) (I, c) ‘Life and Times of 
Charles Kean’ by W. C. Cole, Vol. i, p. 
46 (Bentley, 1859) : 
“* Acting a part is now called eee a 


role; songs are not sung but render 
1838-(1880). 

Lanz, Tue (Drury Lane Theatre) ‘ Actors 
by Daylight,’ Vol. i, p. 216 (1838) : 

Mac [Macready] may close the Garden 
For devil a farden 

Will he get in when I come back 
And Bunn the same 
May shut up the Lane 

And take it easy along with Mac 

(Alfred Bunn was at this time lessee of 
Drury Lane Theatre. ) 

1796- (1840). 

Mummer (2b) Lhe Drama, or, Pocket 
Theatrical Magazine, Vol. iv, p. 220 
(1823), quoting Preface of George Col- 
man, the Younger, to his play ‘ The Iron 
Chest,’ dated 20 July 1796: 

“The most miserable mummer, that ever 
disgraced the walls of a theatre, could not 
have been a stronger drawback than Mr. 
Kemble.”’ 

1838-(1858). 

Pass (sb?) (III, 8e) ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ 
Vol. i, p. 141 (1838) : 

Give the Mounseer a pass to the pit.’ 

1823-(1880). 

Patrer-Sone (sb!) (3) ‘ Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. iii, p. 385 (1839), quot- 
ing letter dated 23 Feb. 1823: 

‘“The only striking subject for a patter- 
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song is the inordinate love of title [in 
U.S.].” 


1794-. 
Rant (sb). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in non-pejora- 
tive sense. ‘Memoirs’ of harles 


Mathews,’ Vol. i, pp. 128-129 (1838), 
quoting letter dated 28 Dec. 1794: 

““T thmk him [Cooke] a most excellent 
actor, and one of the finest declaimers I 
ever heard . His voice is extremely , 
powerful, and he has one of the clearest | 
rants I ever heard. The lower tones are | 
somewhat like Holman’s, but much 
harsher, and considerably stronger.” 

1839-. | 

“Memoirs of John Bannister’ by John | 
Adolphus, Vol. i, p. 267 (Bentley, 1839) : 

““They who heard him [Johnstone] sing | 

. . or his rattling rant, ‘When I was | 
at home I was merry and frisky,’ would, 
find, upon reflection, etc.’’ 

1787- -(1855). 

Reapine (vbl sb.) (d) ‘ of John 
Bannister,’ Vol. i, p. 175 (1839 

““And he added a ‘ English 
Readings.’ This was a satire levelled at 
those who, following a fashionable whim, 
with no more skill than that which, when 
children, they had acquired from’ their 
governesses and early masters . . . under- 
took to entertain parties by reading select 
passages from dramatic and enic posts, 
and from sentimental and humorous 
writers.’ 

(This farce was produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre on 4 Aug. 1787.) 

1872-(1912). 

Revue (Supp.) ‘ Recollections of Planché,’ 
Vol. i, p. 73 (1872): 

‘* My theatrical labours in the year 1825 
terminated with the production at the 
Adelphi, . . . of a one-act piece on the 
12th December, entitled ‘Success; or, a 
Hit if you Like it,’ which I only mention 
because it was the first attempt in this 
country to introduce that class of enter- 
tainment so popular in Paris called 
‘* Revue,’’ and of which, with one solitary 
exception, I believe I have been the sole 
contributor to the English stage.”’ 


[In the Prefaces to individual Revues in 
the collected edition of his Extrava- 
ganzas, Planché uses the word ‘‘ revue”’ 
repeatedly. Instances are Vol. iii, p. 
311, Vol. iv, pp. 89, 131 and 259. ] 

1807-(1836). 
Rine Down (II, 5. c) The Drama, or 


Pocket Theatrical Magazine, Vol. iv, p. 

70 (1823), quoting Monthly Mirror for 

1807 

The prompter rings the lofty curtain down, 
1837-(1868). 

Scenic (a) (I, c) ‘ The Stage, both Before 
and Behind the Curtain,’ Vol. ii, p. 267 
(1840), quoting an announcement of 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, on 3 
Sept. 1837: 

‘*Tt will be his study to accomplish this 
object by the fidelity, appropriateness 
and superior execution. of scenic illusion.” 


1840-(1859). 


Sink (sb) (III, 12. c) ‘The Stage, both 

Before and Behind the Curtain,’ Vol. iii, 
p. 280 (1840) : 

ss The scenery, consisting of some hundred 

pieces, described in the glowing language 

of the stage, under the head of flats, 


wings, sidepieces, borders, sinks, flies, 
ete., etc., has been painted’ by.” 
1850-. 
Sxy-Borper. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Extrava. 


ganzas of Planché,’ Vol. iv, p. 53 (1879), 
Cymon and Iphigenia ’ 1850 : 


April’s about to spring 
On the stage just beneath this sky-border 
1812-(1879). 

Stace ManaGement, ‘ Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. ii, p. 184 (1838), quoting 
letter dated 15 Jan. 1812: 

‘Mr, Kemble is the proprietor. Whether 
he solely directs the stage management, or 
whether he does not at all interfere, etc.” 

1805-(1817). 

Stace Manacer, ‘ Life of R. W. Elliston,’ 
by George Raymond, p. 113 (Routledge, 
1857), quoting letter dated 20 July 1805: 

“Tf to my office as stage manager, the term 
officious be applied.”’ 

1838-(1845). 

Super (sb) (3, Supp.), ‘Actors by Daylight,’ 
Vol. i, p. 112 (1838) : 

the old 


““Many of supers of course 
remained.”’ 
1838-. 
Tout ENSEMBLE, ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ Vol 
i, p. 222 (1838 


‘* There is.a real nea and real passengers 
and the tout ensemble has a most pleasing 
and natural effect.”’ 

(This is a separate theatrical sense, 
approximating to that given under 
‘ Musical ’ (1844), but not distinguished 
in ‘ O.E.D.’) 

1803-(1885). 

(4) 


‘Memoirs of Charles 


li 
a 
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Mathews,’ Vol. i, p. 359 (1838), quoting HE DNIEPER, THE RUSSIAN 
letter of 1803: JORDAN. — History contains many 


“T take it for granted you will assist, and 
not object to pantomime utility, being a 
lord mayor, a witch, etc.’’ 

1818-(1838). 

VENTRILOQUIAL (a) (2) ‘ Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. ii, p. 425 (1838), quoting 
newspaper criticism of performance on 2 
Apr. 1818: 

‘* So well did he by his ventriloquial powers 
imitate the voice of a child, without any 
movement of the natural organs of 


8 
ALKING GENTLEMAN (ppl. a 4 
‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ Vat. 


86 (1858), quoting letter dated 14 June 
“And asked me if I would like to play 


‘walking gentleman ’. 


Warer-Row. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘A Cos- 
mopolitan Actor,’ p. 123 (1886): 

“The platform or rostrums being at least 
ten feet above the sets of water-rows in 
front.”’ 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 
(To be concluded.) 


ANGER’S CIRCUS.—It is sad to learn 
~ that this old favourite, visited by a mil- 
lion people in peace time, is to vanish. James 
Sanger (d. 1850) was seized by the press-gang 
and fought as a sailor at Trafalgar. His 
eldest son, John (1816-1889), started (1845) as 
a conjuror at Onion Fair, Birmingham, and 
about 1846 founded a circus at Lynn, Norfolk, 
taking over Astley’s Amphitheatre about 
1871, John’s two brothers, George (1825-1911) 
also baptized ‘‘Lord’’ (Sunday Times, 25 
Aug. 1929, p. 8)—but the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ (Suppl. II, 266) says he 
adopted the name in 1887 as a challenge to the 

Hon.” W. F. Cody (‘ Buffalo Bill *?)—and 
James were also connected with the circus. 
John is buried, in St. John’s Cemetery, Mar- 
e. under a beautiful mourning marble 
orse and many members of the family lie 
close by. See also ‘ Seventy Years a Show- 
man’ (George Sanger), 1910; ‘N. and Q.’ 8 
8. ix. (1896), 147, 173, 235; 12 S. ix (1921), 
Cie’ and George Sanger and the First 

reus’ (G. B. Burgin) in Idler x (1897), 827. 
the animals will be held this 

in winter-quarters 
Horley: Se at the 265-acre 
J. ARDAGH. 


romances. One of them is that of the river 
Dnieper, now so much in the fore-front of the 
news. The river is connected intimately with 
the history of Christianity. About the end of 
the tenth century the Byzantine Emperor 
Basil II, known under the title ‘‘ Bulgaroc- 
tone ’’—the Bulgar Killer—for his wars and 
victories against the Bulgarians, had recourse 
to the help of the Russian Prince of Kiev, 
Vladimir. The Russian Prince sent to him 
6,000 Russian soldiers, in compliance with the 
treaty of Alliance concluded between himself 
and the Emperor. On his side the Emperor 
gave to Vladimir in marriage, his sister, the 
beautiful Princess Anna, on the condition 
that he should embrace Christianity. 

Vladimir was baptized in the Dnieper. 
Thousands of his subjects, following the 
example of their Prince, adopted the 
Christian creed, all of them being successively 
baptized in the waters of the same river. The 
Christian faith spread rapidly throughout the 
country and Vladimir linked his name for 
ever with the conversion of Russia_ to 
Christianity. Owing to the Byzantine origin 
of the movement, the Russians kept the 
Orthodox creed in Christianity. The Russian 
Church raised Vladimir to the rank of 
Isapostol, a man ranking equal to the Apostles 
themselves. A statue of Vladimir was 
erected in Kiev square, the index finger of 
which pointed towards the Dnieper. 

Let us hope that the descendants of the 
Russians of that time may defend with suc- 
cess the Russian Jordan,’ against a de- 
clared enemy of the Christian Faith, -who 
seeks to restore paganism and its crude ideals. 

DemMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


ODERN FOLK-LORE: A BEAN 
SUPERSTITION.—The enclosed cut- 
ting from the Newbury Weekly News of 28 
Aug. 1941, may be of interest. Whatever it 
may foretell, it is a fact that broad beans are 
growing upside down in their pods, as more 
than one man has demonstrated to me. 


A Newbury man was at Pewsey the other 
day when a countryman said to him: “ Have 
you noticed that the broad beans are growing 
upside down in their pods this year? ” to which 
he replied that he hadn’t. The countryman 
went on to say that in the summer of 1918 his. 
father—who was an old man—remarked to him : 
“You mark it, my lad, the war will be over 
this year, for the broad beans are growing up- 
side down in their pods, and the last time they 
= this was the year the Crimean War ended.” 

s it an omen? “GEP.A. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE EXHUMATION OF RICHARD II.— 
What was the date of the opening of the 
coffin of Richard II, and at whose request 
was the exhumation made? Is it correct that 
the remains of King John were also exhumed, 
and that there was evidence he had either 
been buried face downwards or had not been 
dead when put into the coffin? 
R. L. Eacte. 


Cheam. 


WABkHAM ST. LEGER.—Could anyone 
give me the date of birth and of death of 
Warham St. Leger, who was a contributor to 
Punch in the late ’eighties, and lived at that 
time at Kew and Mortlake? 


Roperts. 


ILESTONES.—Can any reader inform me 
the approximate date of, or the period 
of, the installation of the old road milestones, 
mostly small triangular pillars? On some 
high roads there are or were many; and on 
many of them appeared the inscriptions, e.g., 
‘*30 miles to London,” etc., etc. Recently 
obliterations have come. Also was the mile 
usually so marked the old Roman mile of 
eleven furlongs or the Post Office mile of 
eight furlongs of James I. Travellers and 
visitors to England in the early part of the 
eighteenth century frequently quoted or made 
use of the Roman mile. 
W. H. Quarrett. 


[See clxxvili. 146, 212, 231, 266, 285.] 


. L. STEVENSON—PRIZE MEDAL.— 
On 27 March, 1871, Robert Louis Steven- 
son read a paper before the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts on “‘ a notice of a new form 
of Intermittent Light for Lighthouses.’’ For 
this the Society awarded to him a silver 
medal of the value of £3. Can anyone say 
where this medal is now ? 


T. Cann HuGuEs, F.s.A. 
IPLING DEDICATION.—In 1887, Rud- 
yard Kipling published his ‘ Plain Tales 
from the Hills.’ He dedicated it ‘‘ To the 


wittiest woman in India.’ After fifty years 
can anyone say who was meant? 


Lancaster. T. Cann Hueues, F.s.A. 
[We think it was his mother.] 
STMASTER-GENERAL.”’ — The old 


title of ‘‘ Paymaster General ”’ is spelt 
without a hyphen, while the newer title of 


Postmaster-General’ has a hyph 

phen, 
this because in old days the word ‘ Geneedilt 
was always regarded as an adjective and had 
not come into use as a noun as it is to-day} 


Bournemouth. Savar, 


RUSSIAN ICE-BREAKERS. — In 19% 
‘ there was put into service the ice-breakey 
Ermak, built by the Russian Government to 
keep the Russian Baltic ports clear of ice jn 
winter. She was tried out north of Spitz 
bergen and was able to force a passage 
through ice 14 ft. thick. But what earlier 
ice-breakers had Russia, and was she the firs 
to use such vessels ? 


Frepertc Connetr Wuitr. 


“ WAN-MAKING GOLD.”’—In his early 

translation from Homer, ‘ Achilles 
Shield’ (1598), Chapman describes the gold 
that Vulcan put into the shield as “ man 
making gold,’’ which is quite foreign to the 
original. Jonson’s ‘ The Case is Altered,’ of 
which the date is given as 1598, 99, has the 
very phrase. Which of the friends, as they 
then were, borrowed from the other? Or did 
both independently adopt this version of 
xXpywara ? 

G. G. L. 


REFERENCE IN COWPER.—After 
announcing the true doctrine of flower 
beds, Cowper contrasts the gothic scene 
To which the insipid citizen resorts 
Near yonder heath; where Industry mis 
spent, 
But proud of his uncouth ill chosen task, 
Has made a heaven on earth; with suns and 
moons 
Of close ramm’d stones has charged the 
encumber’d soil, 
And fairly laid the zodiac in the dust. 
To what does he refer? 
INQUIRER. 


(\OLLYWOGS.”’’—How did the children’s 
dolls so called receive their name and 
by whom was it first used? 
Pappy. 
[The ‘0.E.D.’ (Supplement) says this is “a 
name invented for a black (male) doll, fantas 
tically dressed, with staring eyes and a shock 
of fuzzy black hair.” The first quotation, 
dated 1895, is the title of a book by Bertha 
Upton ‘The Adventures of two Dutch Dolls- 
and a “ Golliwog ”’.’] 


A QUERY ON PEPYS.—Is there any 
justification for the allegation against 
Pepys that he built ships for himself out of 
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the royal stores? Burnet said it was believed. 


THE SPHINX IN EGYPT.—Has modern 
scholarship come to any definite conclu- 
sions about (1) the subject of the Sphinx in 
Egypt, (2) its date, which has been variously 
given? The Greek Sphinxes were different, 
with women’s heads and wings. The word in 
Greek means ‘‘strangler’’ or ‘‘ throttler.’’ 
How is this then applied to the Egyptian 
monument, which presents the face of a 
man? Is the word merely used as indicating 
an unsolved puzzle, or is there some sense of 
evil practices such as those idipus stopped by 
guessing the riddle of his Sphinx oo 
ENEX. 


FOUESTRIAN STATUES.—In * Milton 
versus Southey and Landor’ De Quincey 
adds a footnote at the end concerning ‘‘a 
king’s statue — 
till very lately the etiquette of Europe was, that 
none but royal persons could have equestrian 
statues. Lord Hopetoun, the reader will object, 
is allowed to have a horse, in St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh. True, but observe that he 
is not allowed to mount him. The first person, 
so far as I remember, that, not being royal, 
has in our island seated himself comfortably 
in the saddle, is the Duke of Wellington. 
Did this rule apply abroad as well as in 
this country? I suppose that it has now been 
frequently relaxed but does the addition of a 
horse get beyond Generals and Commanders of 


armies ? CURIOUS. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S ACCESSION. — 
The day of Queen Elizabeth’s accession, 
Nov. 17, was kept for some time as a day of 
rejoicing. Could anyone tell me the date of 
the last observance of this. : 


GOURCES OF QUOTATION SOUGHT: “THE 
BOWS OF ELOQUENCE.”’—Austin Dobson 
quotes in his article on ‘ The New Chesterfield * 
in‘ Kighteenth Century Vignettes,’ First Series, 
the following sentence: “ The bows of eloquence 
are buried with the Archers.” 

Who made this remark? QuARE. 


UTHORS WANTED.—a. Who is the author 

of the well-known lines on Boston as “ the 
home of the bean and the cod.”” These are some- 
times ascribed to S. C. Bushnell (1852-1925?) and 
sometimes to J. C. Bossidy (1860-1928). Bossidy’s 
claim is dated 1910. Were the lines known 
earlier? 
_b- Who is the author of the poem ‘ Parson 
Gray’ which resembles Goldsmith’s ‘Madam 
Blaize ’? 

Roserts. 


| Replies. 


OLD GATEHOUSES. 
(clxxxi. 105) 


I DO not know of any book dealing specially, 

i.e., exclusively, with this subject, 
though there is a great deal of useful infor- 
mation with regard to it in Chapters ix and 
x of Mr. Alfred Harvey’s ‘Castles and 
Walled Towns of England’ (Methuen, ‘ The 
Antiquary’s Books,’ 1911). To the twelve 
places mentioned by Mr. Warp may be added, 
in England: Alnwick (c. 1443/50); Berwick- 
upon-Tweed (c. 1558, but greatly altered) ; 
Beverley (of brick, 1409/10); Bridgnorth 
(rebuilt or largely rebuilt, c. 1740); Bristol, 
(fifteenth century); Chepstow (Edwardian 
but much modernised) ; Coventry (two, one at 
least perhaps more or less ruinous, supposing 
that the Germans have spared them, c. 1355) ; 
Hartlepool (c. 1280/90) ; Langport (Somerset, 
fifteenth century); Ludlow (Edwardian) ; 
Richmond, Yorks (postern, Edward IT); 
Sandwich (two, Edwardian and later brick) ; 
Totnes (East Gate, much altered; North 
Gate, Norman postern); Warwick (two four- 
teenth century). Also, in Wales, Conway 
(three, c. 1285); Cowbridge (Glamorgan, 
Edwardian); Tenby (? c. 1458). London, 
also, may very nearly be added to the English 
list, Temple Bar (completed in 1673, and now 
preserved near Waltham Cross), failing to 
qualify for Mr. Warn’s “ at least 300 years 
old’? limit by only a little more than thirty 
vears! On the other hand, Chester is given 
by Mr. Warp in mistake, all the old gateways 
there having been destroyed at different dates 
about one hundred! and fifty years ago, except 
apparently the insignificant Kale Yard Gate 
(see Dr. Bertram C. A. Windle’s ‘ Chester,’ 
Methuen, 1903, at p. 78), which was not 
properly a city-gate at all, but merely a 
private postern that enabled the monks of 
the adjacent abbey to have access to their 
kitchen-garden, just as one of the two now 
blocked-up openings in what remains of the 
city walls of Newcastle-on-Tyne enabled the 
Dominicans there to have access to their 
extra-mural possessions. The other so-called 
‘‘ gates’? at Chester are now mere, more or 
less, modern bridges that carry the rampart 
walk along the walls over the four principal 
streets of the city. Nor again, do I remem- 
ber any city-gate at St. David’s, Langport. 
I may add, and the two instances at Warwick 
are distinguished by having been subse- 
{quently surmounted by ‘chapels in the 
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fifteenth century, and Bristol by at anyrate 
a church tower. Of all city-gates in England 
the four ‘‘ Bars ”’ of York, with the exception, 
I suppose, of those at Canterbury and South- 
ampton, are incontestably the most imposing 
in the country, and worthy even to compare 
with the majestic piles that one finds in Swit- 
zerland, at Basle, and in Holland, at Har- 
lech and Zwolle. 


JosepH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


MADEN GARLANDS LOVE- 
TOKENS (clxxxi. 91, 123). — Mr. 
Hews will find that the subject of ‘‘ Maiden 
Garlands’’ (they were never in any sense 
“Love Tokens’’) has already been discussed 
in ‘N. and Q.’ (clxxii. 30, 156, 231, 302; 
elxxiii. 373), under the heading ‘Old 
Funera] Customs: Bachelors’ Garlands.’’ 
May I now add to my own reply (clxxii. 374) 
that I have lately myself seen the six 
instances at Matlock there given on the auth- 
ority of the late Dr. Cox, and that they seem 
to be unusually fine, coloured examples? 
Unhappily, however, it is not possible to 
examine them very closely, as they are now 
huddled rather closely together in a glass 
wall-case at the south-west corner of the south 
aisle of the rebuilt church (only the fifteenth 
century tower is old), at a spot so dark that 
it is difficult to see them properly even with 
the aid of the adjacent electric light bulb! 
Such care for their preservation is doubtless 
highly laudable; yet it would be well if they 
could be displayed to better advantage! 


JosepH E. Morris. 


(AMBRIDGE TRIPOSES AND PRIVI- 
LBGES (clxxxi. 89).—T. C. C. will find 
most of the points he raises dealt with in 
Mr. Winstanley’s ‘ Early Victorian Cam- 
bridge.’ The privilege, of long standing but 
very doubtful origin, enjoyed by the scholars 
of King’s College, of exemption from the 
examinations and exercises for degrees, was 
surrendered by the College on its own motion 
in 1851. The degrees taken were the regular 
University degrees and not by royal licence. 
The Chancellor’s medals for classics were open 
only to those who had attained at least a 
senior optime in the Mathematical Tripos (a 
rule which had its repercussions as a glance 
at the tripos list for 1842 would suggest). 
While no one was likely to sit for the Smith’s 

rizes without taking the tripos. The Ten- 
ene men disappeared under the new statutes 
made by the Statutory Commission of 1856. 

On the history of the King’s College privi- 


lege see a note in Peacock’s ‘ Observations on 
the Statutes of the University of Cambridge,’ 
1841 (Appendix A, pp. vii-ix) where mention 
is made of a similar privilege formerly 
enjoyed but shortly before surrendered by New 


College, Oxford. 
H. McLeop Innes. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


NORVAL (clxxxi. 106).—Mr. Epwarp 

Forse would appear to be regarding 1756 
too definitely with the eyes of 1941. To him 
‘Douglas’ is an insignificant play by an 
unimportant author, but the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century did not take 
that view at all. 

I will suggest four reasons why its most 
famous lines have survived — wide 
notoriety ’’ is a somewhat harsh term in this 
connection. 

(1) The play enjoyed from ‘the first the 
powerful impetus of Caledonian approval— 
do ye think o’ Wully Shakespeare, 
noo?’’ 

(2) It inaugurated a new school of drama, 
christened by Prof. Allardyce Nicoll the 
‘“‘ pseudo-romantic,’’ in opposition to the 
prevailing classicism. 

(3) It enshrined memories of a number of 
successive stage favourites, Spranger Barry, 
Mrs. Siddons and Master Betty amongst 
others. 

(4) The particular speech ‘‘ My name is 
Norval,’’ demanding for its delivery in the 
first place the qualities of youth and fire, was 
always a prime favourite with the very 
numerous Spouters’ Clubs of the early nine 
teenth century. Those amateur reciters were 
our grandfathers—or perhaps the grand- 
fathers of our nurse-maids. 

I cannot agree that nobody seems to know 
any more of the poem than the thirteen words 
quoted, 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


When John Home (1722-1808, Scottish 
Presbyterian minister, name pronoun 
Hume) had completed his tragedy of 
‘Douglas’ for the stage in February, 1755, 
he showed his work to Hume, the historian. 
Hume said that it was a perfect tragedy and 
this was the opinion of the whole republic of 
belles lettres in Edinburgh. Full of hope 
Home set off for London, walking at first and 
then riding a very fine Galloway of 144 hands 
high which had been lent to him by his friend 
Robert Adam, the architect. His visit to 
London was a great disappointment because 
Garrick, after reading the play, returned it 
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with the opinion that it was totally unfit for 
the stage. Home’s hopes, however, revived on 
his return to Scotland and with the favour 
and friendship of Lord Milton the play was 
roduced in Edinburgh at the end of 1756. It 
fad unbounded success for a great many 
nights in Edinburgh and was attended by all 
the literatt and most of the judges. The 
Church of Scotland would not, however, per- 
mit one of its ministers to be a playwright 
and others to attend the theatre to see the 
performance. Home decided to resign his 
charge and one of his friends was called upon 
by his presbytery to explain why he had been 
present at a performance of ‘ Douglas’ when 
acted for hire or reward, in which play the 
name of God was profaned or taken in vain 
by mock prayers and tremendous oaths or ex- 
pressions, such as: ‘‘by the blood of the 
Cross’? and ‘‘the wounds of Him who died 
for us on the accursed tree.’’ Home went to 
London early in 1757 and had his tragedy 
acted in Covent Garden where it had great 
success. Early in the nineteenth century it 
was said that ‘ Douglas’ still maintained its 
ground and had been more frequently acted 
and was more popular than any tragedy in 
the English language. Sir Walter Scott’s 
opinion was that ‘ Douglas’ was a master- 
piece and that it was certainly one of the best 
acting plays going. (Lockhart’s ‘Life of 
Scott,’ ed. 1900, Vol. v, p. 105). Much of the 
foregoing information about Home is taken 
from the ‘ Autobiography’ of Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle (1722-1805), of Inveresk, second edi- 
tion 1860, of which book a new edition was 
reviewed in The Times Literary Supplement 
of Dec. 8, 1910. Home’s other dramatic works 
were ‘ Agis,’ ‘ Aquileia,’ ‘The Fatal Dis- 
covery’ and ‘ Alonzo,’ ‘‘ every line of which 
has departed from the memory of mankind ” 
(Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopaedia,’ 1877, Vol. v, 
p. 396). 
M. 

Apparently your enquirer has not read the 
famous play called ‘ Douglas ’ or he could not 
dismiss it as “ insignificant,’’ or its author as 

unimportant’’; nor would he correctly 
quote the lines mentioned as a ‘‘ poem.”’ 

This play was written by the Rev. John 
Home (1722-1808), while minister at Athel- 
staneford, and the narrow-minded elders of 
his presbytery created so much feeling over it 
that he resigned his living, becoming secre- 
tary to the Earl of Bute, and tutor to the 
Prince of Wales. The drama was performed 
at Edinburgh in 1756; at Covent Garden in 
1757, and by Garrick at Drury Lane in 1758. 


Afterwards it was frequently acted, and many 
times printed. The plot is founded on the 
old ballad ‘Gil Morrice,’ found in Bishop 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques of antient poetry’ and 
concerns the quarrels of the Douglas family 
with other Scottish clans. David Hume 
described it as ‘‘ one of the most interesting 
and pathetic pieces ever exhibited in any 
theatre.” Thomas Gray thought “this 
tragedy retrieved the true language of the 
stage, lost for these hundred years, and there 
is one scene so masterly that it strikes me 
blind to all the defects...” 

The blank verse passage, beginning ‘‘ My 
name is Norval...’ spoken by Douglas 
Norval, occupies thirty-two lines in Act II, 
describing a successful defence against attack 
by a band of barbarians. 

Home wrote five other plays and a ‘ History 
of the Rebellion.’ Wa. Jaccarp.: 


MERICAN SLANG (clxxxi. 105).—Your 
learned American contributors must pro- 
vide Pxuitomor with the full glossary he 
desires. Meanwhile, ‘chit’? cannot be 
allowed to pass as American slang. In its 
more usual form ‘‘ chive,’’ it is native thieves’ 
cant for a knife of respectable antiquity; the 
‘O.E.D.’ date being 1673. 

This gives a different aspect to the sentence 
in question. 

When ‘‘The Greaser [Mexican] kept 
fingering a chit [knife] in his belt—you 
know: the old noiseless ear-to-ear gag,’’ far 
from this having anything to do with 
‘Revolver with silencer?’’ as PHILOMOT 
surmises, it becomes a grimly jocular refer- 
ence to the old truth that cutting throats 
from ear to ear is a less noisy business than 
the use of fire-arms. 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


DDISON AND SWIFT (clxxxi. 112).— 
The learned reviewer of ‘ The Letters of 
Joseph Addison ’ remarks: ‘‘ The style of the 
letters which is mostly quite lacking in grace, 
at any rate seems to reveal that the master of 
the new English prose depended as much on 
pains and revision as on natural gift.’’ In 
1935 Prof. Nichol Smith issued an admirably 
annotated edition of ‘ Letters of Swift to C. 
Ford.’ This important correspondence, 
assuredly never intended to see the light, dis- 
closes such crudities of expression, and occa- 
sionally of spelling, as compared with the 
Dean’s finished writings, that the above 
criticism is manifestly as applicable to Swift 

as to his equally famous contemporary. 

J. P. vp C. 
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AN OLD JUG (clxxxi. 91).—If the jug have 
any marks on the base, W. Chaffers’s 
‘Marks and Monograms of Pottery and 
Porcelain’ may be consulted. With respect 
to date, the subject-matter of its lines was 
possibly inspired by Fielding’s ‘ Pasquin: a 
dramatic satire of the Times’ 1736. In Act 
IV, Law, Physic and a Priest are summoned 
before the Queen of Common-Sense, their 
short-comings and anti-social practices con- 
demned, and they are bid to mend their ways. 
Four years earlier in ‘Covent Garden 
Tragedy,’ Fielding had written: 
Who'd for her country unrewarded toil! 
Not so the statesman scrubs his plotful head, 
Not so the lawyer shakes his unfee’d tongue, 
Not so the doctor guides the doleful quill.. 


oF. 


(QRANGE BOVEN (clxxx. 99, 430; 

elxxxi. 77).—I should like to thank Sir 
St. Vincent Trovusripce for his two kind 
and very interesting replies to my question. 
I have two oil paintings of Sir John Hall, 
K.C.H., one as a young man, and another 
when he was High Sheriff for Essex in 1817, 
showing him in his official capacity; also one 
of his only child, a daughter, and miniatures 
of himself and wife. 


Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 
Churchfields, Woodford, Essex. 


Locks OF HAIR (clxxxi. 49, 94).—I have 

for over forty years collected family Bible 
entries, buying them when they could be 
obtained for a few pence or when the entries 
happened to be on the covers or behind title- 
pages of expensive Bibles giving a trifle for 
permission to copy the entries. Sometimes I 
keep the Bible, which was the case in the in- 
stance I am about to mention. 

A Bible printed in 1803, which I have, and 
which belonged to one Mary Lawless, of 
Cloyne, 26 Dec. 1805, contains many entries 
of the Lawless family. 

When two of her sons, Clement Francis 
and Paul, sailed for England on 15 May 1840, 
the former born 22 Feb. 1815 and the latter 
17 May 1817, she placed in the Bible, locks of 
the hair of each, fastening them down to the 
page with strands of blue silk to form ringlets. 
Also, when her son Michael Robert, born 29 
Aug. 1812, and who became a Lieutenant in 
the Navy, was drowned by the upsetting of a 
smal] boat on 18 July 1840, she also placed a 
ringlet of his hair in the Bible, all three being 
marked with their initials. 

Referring to locks of hair, I have had 
handed down to me two watch-chains made 


from the hair of my great-aunts, 
Cuas. Hatt Crovcu, 


(jROMWELL AND THE JEWS (elxxxi, 
62, 125).—Though the Jews were expelled 
from England by Edward there were often 
some of them in the country, insufficient 
however to form a social group and with no 
recognised legal protection. In the seven- 
teenth century when England was most fana- 
tical, there was nevertheless much talk of 
toleration and some of the Jews in Holland 
hoped to profit by it, so as to be allowed to 
return. But when the Long Parliament was 
petitioned on the subject, it made no reply. 
Hope revived with the rise of Cromwell ; some 
Jews began to suspect that he might be the 
Messiah and made enquiries in Huntingdon- 
shire about his descent and family. Cromwell 
soon got in touch with Jews; on one occasion 
a shabbily dressed Jew presented himself, 
just before thé outbreak of the war with 
Spain, and told him of Spanish treasure in a 
Dutch ship that would pass near the coast of 
England and the result was that the ship was 
captured. Then another Jew who lived in 
Holland for many years boldly broached the 
subject of return. Cromwell was, of course, 
saturated with knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment and he may well have felt that there 
was a spiritual affinity between himself and 
the Chosen people. The perpetual perusal of 
the Bible by Englishmen may also have con- 
tributed to soften down the hatred with which 
Jews had undoubtedly been regarded. The 
idealistic Whalley in a letter to Ireton said 
that if the Jews came back and everybody 
prayed, their conversion was assured. 
Cromwell’s motives were more sordid. It is 
said that the Jews offered him a very large 
sum of money. He saw too how useful the 
Jew might be in advancing money and gener- 
ally in promoting trade. And so it came to 
pass that on a day in 1655 which Carlyle 
calls Jew-Wednesday, Cromwell addressed an 
assembly he had called to consider the matter, 
and spoke with unusual animation. The 
lawyers present had no objection; the mer- 
chants demurred; the theologians were 
divided. But in the end — prophecies, 
law-leanings, and lights of the human mind, 
as Carlyle says, seemed to be against the 
return. None the less, Cromwell, not to be 
outdone. gave some Jews permission to come 
back, to acquire a burial-ground, and to build 
a synagogue. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Paignton Club, 8. Devon. 
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“QHOD WITH GOLD ” (clxxxi. 62, 110). 
N —Rolf Boldrewood in ‘ Robbery Under 
Arms’ mentions a digger, during a gold-rush, 
as riding into the local township on a horse 
shod with gold—an occurrence presumably 
founded on fact. Incidentally, to shoe one’s 
horse with gold would be no evidence of 
fabulous wealth. Even at the present price 
the cost of four golden horseshoes would be 
under £100. 
C. BR. 
Some thirty or more years ago I was 
told that a golden horseshoe had been dug up 
near Walton Bridge and was preserved in the 
London office of the West Surrey Water Com- 
pany, on whose property it was unearthed. I 
do not know if it is still to be seen there. 


W. P. Merrick. 
Penso, Shepperton, 


AIN IN LITERATURE AND FOLK- 
LORE (clxxx. 372, 464; clxxxi. 111).— 
There is a pronouncement concerning Cain 
somewhere among Hugo's poems, and a 
glance through Leconte de Lisle’s titles might 
reveal another. 
Cain, notwithstanding his criminal con- 
duct on earth, has been translated into the 
upper regions of the sky. In Luxemburg his 
face, which he is ashamed to show by day- 
light, is observable in the moon, Even at that 
distance he tries to hide behind a bush, but 
his eyes, nose and ears can be seen sticking 
out. Or, he is condemned to push a loaded 
wheelbarrow over the moon’s rugged surface 
to the end of time. In the Marne region his 
burden is a faggot, which he must carry on 
his back for the same period. In Normandy 
one of the many names for the Wild Hunt 
which country folk often hear storming 
through the night-sky is la Chasse de Cain. 
His lost soul is the quarry of the hell-hounds, 
and to hear the hurly-burly of hunters and 
hunted is an extremely unlucky omen for 
those below. 

The brothers are found prettily reunited in 
the purple orchis, which has in some parts of 
England the name ‘‘ Cain-and-Abel.”” In 
other districts this is the Columbine. Yet 
perhaps the union is no more than nominal, 
and it is the fratricidal bloodshed that is sym- 
bolized by the colour of the flower. The con- 
stant association of the two names caused a 
somewhat similar confusion in the mind of 
Cain Ball’s mother in ‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd.’ Being under the impres- 
sion that Abel killed) Cain, she called her son 
Cain at his christening, meaning Abel all the 
time. ‘“ However, we soften it down as much 


as we can, and call him Cainy. Ah, pore 
widow-woman! she cried her heart out about 
it almost. She was brought up by a very 
heathen father and mother, who never sent 
her to church or school, and it shows how the 
sins of the parents are visited upon the 


children ” and grandchildren. But this, 
strictly speaking, is only ‘‘ ‘ Cain’ in Litera- 
ture.”’ 
W. W. Gunz. 
WING GATE: COUNTRY NAMES 


(clxxviii. 11, 50, 195, 410; clxxix. 51, 
178).—If it is not too late, I should like to 
add a South of England name that has come- 
to my notice recently, viz., ‘‘ cage-wicket.”’ 
It well describes these gates that swing in a 
semi-circular or angular enclosure. The 
latter is usually V-shaped, but I see that one 
put up last week has a “‘ cage’’ of two right 
angles, thus forming three sides of a square. 


W. W. G. 


MAYPOLES (clxxx. 461; clxxxi. 23, 41, 69). 

—A specimen which may or may not still 
survice is mentioned in Lincolnshire Notes 
and Queries, vol. i. p. 7 (1888), where the 
source given is Wild’s ‘ History of Castle 
Bytham,’ 1871: ‘‘In Castle Bytham Church 
tower is a ladder, on one of the sides of which 
may still be seen this inscription: ‘ This ware 
the May Poul 1660’.”’ 

W. W. G. 


““TTUNDRED HOUSES (clxxx. 187, 261, 

321, 337).—One of these rural centres 
has given its name to a hamlet called Hun- 
dred House, and to a Hundred House Bridge 
over the river Edw in the same neighbour- 
hood, half a dozen miles N.E. of Builth, 
Breconshire. Another is commemorated in 
the name of a country house four miles 8.W. 
of Stourport, Worcestershire. Possibly this 
is the same as one previously mentioned as 
being in that county. 

G 


(jOOKE’S TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
(clxxxi. 105).—The wording of the title 
given in the query is that used for the first 
issue of the volume relating to Bucks, which 
runs to 155 pages and has a map; it is un- 
dated but quotes Lysons of 1806, and was 
apparently issued just subsequently to that 
year. This was printed for C. Cooke, 17, 
Paternoster Row. 

An improved edition bears ‘ Cooke’s Topo- 
graphical Library ’ on the cover with a land- 
scape, contained in an over-heavy border. 
This runs to 176 pages and has three pretty 
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little engravings as well as the map; the 
plates are dated 1830. This is printed ‘‘ for 
Sherwood & Co. Paternoster Row.’’ The back 
cover lists the counties for which books were 
then issued: Bucks, Huntingdon, Rutland, 
Cambridge, Beds, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 

The publications seem to have little or no 
original work in them. 

VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


There are also volumes for Lancashire 
(1825), Surrey (18177), Cambridgeshire 
(1807 ?), Kent (1810?), Devonshire (3rd edn., 
1823?), and Essex (1825). What appears to 
be a different series is ‘‘ Topographical 
Library or British Traveller’s pocket county 
directory of Cornwall’ to which no date has 
been assigned. 


Wigan. 


I have a Cooke’s ‘ Dorsetshire,’ a duodecimo 
of 160 pages with illustrations. The date of 
publication is not given, but the table of 
population is based on the census of 1811. 


C. WaANKYN. 


I have Buckingham in this series and on 
a leaf before the title-page is inscribed ‘‘John 
Arden 1814.” 


The Derbyshire volume of this series 
appeared in at least four editions, copies of 
which are preserved in the Derbyshire Collec- 
tion in the Derby Public Library. The title 
in each case reads ‘‘ Topographical and statis- 
tical description of the county of Derby,” and 
the four imprints are as follow :— 

1. London, Printed for C. Cooke, 17, Pater- 
noster Row. [No date but issued before 1824. ] 

2. London, Printed, by Assignment from 
the Executors of the late C. Cooke, for Sher- 
wood, Neely and Jones, Paternoster Row, 
[1824]. 

3. London, Printed and published by J. 
=" & Co. Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
1 


4. London, Printed for Sherwood & Co., 
Paternoster Row, [n.d.] 
The text and pagination of the last two 
editions is identical. 
Joun L. Hosss. 


THE MAZE, SOUTHWARK (clxxxi. 120). 
—If your correspondent will walk from 
S. Thomas’s Street, Southwark, round to the 
back of Guy’s Hospital, he will find ample 
evidence of the Maze in the names of the 
little streets there. As to its origin and 


meaning, much will be found in Walford’s 


‘Old and New London’ (s.v. Maze in index), 
Epwarp J. G. Forse, 


(THUCYDIDES (clxxxi. 126).—Your review 
of Venizelos’ translation of this author 
mentions the difficulty of his style; it recalls 
the old skit which parodied it: ‘‘A hard thing 
to drive is pigs; for one man, many of them, 
very.” 

Parnell warned his followers that an 
Irish politician must expect nothing but a 
good funeral. 


Bournemouth. 


MELODIOUS LINE (clxxxi. 74).—Earw 

differ greatly in their toleration of the s 
sound. Pope’s Pastorals, which sacrifice 
much to euphony, contain the line *‘ Blest 
Thames’s shores the brightest beauties yield,” 
and Thomson has ‘‘ Their food its insects, and 
its moss their nests.’’ May I quote froma 
little book long out of print /— 

. ... Tennyson was careful to write as few as 
possible; the process of expulsion he called 
* kicking the geese out of the boat ’’; and he 
followed Quintilian’s advice about the collision 
of s sounds: “Si binae colliduntur, stridor est, 
ut ars studiorum.” But Milton was less sensi- 
tive: e.g. “On sands and shores and desert 
wildernesses.” Coleridge, a great master of 
musical verse, actualiy quotes ‘ Lycidas ’ thus: 

We had been reared upon the self-same hills, 

Fed the same flocks by fountains, shades, and 

rills— 
where in Milton all the nouns are singular 
Waller, whose name is proverbial for smooth: 
ness and euphony, could write “ To whom soft 
sleep seems more secure and sweet.” 

No doubt, as M. U. H. R. suggests, the Latin 
s was a lighter sound than ours; it might 
vanish at the end of the word. So probably 
was sigma; Euripides has a famous line-in 
which it occurs seven times, 

G. G. R. 


William PITT, WRITER OF VERSE 

(clxxxi. 106).—William Pitt of Pende- 
ford or Wolverhampton, the agriculturist, 
published in 1811 ‘The Bullion Debate; a 
serio-comic satiric poem,’ but he does not 
seem likely to be the author of the poem ‘A 
Sailor’s Consolation,’ quoted by G. Bartlett. 
This author published agricultural surveys of 
the counties of Stafford, Leicester, Rutland, 
Northampton, and Worcester, and his work 
is favourably regarded by Prof. John Donald- 
son in his ‘ Agricultural Biography ’ (1854). 
He also wrote a ‘ Topographical History of 
Staffordshire’ (1817) which Allibone pre 
nounces “‘ a good work.”’ A poem of this title 
of ‘A Sailor’s Consolation’ is indexed in E. 


Sayar. 
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Grainger’s ‘Index to Poetry’ (1904) but is 
attributed to Charles Dibden, the dramatist, 
and noted as “‘ also attributed to W. Pitt.” 
It is recoyded as being in _ half-a-dozen 
American anthologies to which I have no 
access. I am unable to find the poem in the 
many English anthologies available to me. 
In Vol. iii. of Dibden’s ‘ Professional Life ’ 
(1803) there is a poem by this title indexed 
to p. 144, but the “‘ ballad”? which appears 
on this page (without title) is an entirely 
diferent poem, treating the subject from 
another angle. 


Wigan. 


“TABOUR IN VAIN” AS A PLACE- 
NAME (clxxx. 10, 70).—‘‘ Labour-in- 


. Vain” appears as a place-name on modern 


maps of Nottinghamshire on the Nottingham. 
Ollerton road above Bilsthorpe. Some cot- 
tages by the roadside, and a farm near bear 
the name, but it is applied locally to the 
district east of the road, which is very 
unproductive. 

I have examined some twelve ce of the 
county, not one of which is dated, though 
they had all apparently been produced during 
the last sixty or seventy years. On two of 
them, probably printed about 1880, ‘‘ Labour- 
in-Vain”” appears to be shown as a point at 
the same place, and may indicate an inn, 
which is stated to have once existed hereabouts 
and has now disappeared. It is at any rate 
the fact that the tradition exists in the neigh- 
bourhood that the name is derived from an 
attempt to scrub a black man white—obviously 
a story which has come down from the time 
of the inn-sign, though its origin is not now 
remembered. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘TALISMAN’ 
AND ‘AUNT MARGARET’S MIR- 
ROR’: ‘ MUMPSIMUS (clxxxi. 107).— 
II. The earliest notice I have met of the 
““mumpsimus ’’ story is the quotation given 
by Bentley on Phalaris (Bohn 56) from Sir 
Richard Pace, ‘‘ who was a man of business 
and an ambassadour too ’’— 

Quidam indoctus Sacrificus Anglus per 
annos triginta Mumpsimus legere solitus est 
loco Sumpsimus, et quum moneretur a docto, ut 
errorem emendaret, respondit, Se nolle mutare 
suum antiquum Mumpsimus ipsius novo Sump- 
simus (‘De Fructu,’ 1517). 

The reference is to the post-Communion 
prayer ‘‘ Quod in ore sumpsimus . . Cam- 
den supposes Henry VIII to have got the tale 
from Pace. In the thirty-seventh year of his 


reign he harangued Parliament about the 
chantries, and used these words: ‘‘ Some [of 
you clergy] are too stiff in their old 
mumpsimus, and others too busy and curious 
in their new sumpsimus.” Nares quotes 
Latimer, ‘‘ some be so obstinate in their old 
mumsimus, that they cannot abide the true 
doctrine of God.’’ McKerrow has a note in’ 
Nashe iv. 230: ‘‘ Are we to suppose that the 
priest mistook the word for the Latin equiva- 
lent of ‘mump,’ to shew?... The tale 
appears... with ‘Cumpsimus’. .. It is not 
impossible that the word should be written 
with a c, and this cause the mistake.’’ He 
refers to Fletcher’s ‘Spanish Curate,’ iv. v. 
98, where Diego makes his will, leaving, 
among other bequests, 200 ducats “ to paint 
true orthography” (? print), his example 
being an initial s printed as c. McKerrow 
refers further to Croft’s edition of Elyot’s 
‘ Governor,’ ii, 288-9, 


HIBERNICcUus. 


THE FRENCH OF TOURAINE (clxxxi. 

76).—In ‘N. and Q.’ clxxviii. 466 it is 
suggested, in answer to a previous query, that 
the residence of the Cogrt in the various 
chateaux down the Loire accounts for the 
absence of patois in Touraine; also the fact 
that Tours was once the ecclesiastical capital 
of France. The writer found the country 
speech quite normal and easy to a foreigner; 
that was in the later ’nineties. 


HIBERNICUS. 


(ABLE, STEAM AND ELECTRIC TRAM- 

WAYS (clxxx. 370, 430, 449; clxxxi. 67). 
—The ‘Contraption... working between 
Bigbury-on-Sea and Burgh Island in South 
Devon ’’ does not run on rails. The vehicle 
consists of an open deck for the passengers 
resting on four legs, which are supported by a 
framework below water. This is propelled by 
two caterpillar tracks running on the sand 
and driven by a petrol engine working on the 
open deck, to which they are connected by 
hate drive. This means of transit is only 
necessary when the island is cut off at every 
tide by the incoming sea. 

F. W. Morton Pater. 


GIRENS AND HOOTERS (clxxx. 136).—A 

fog siren, worked by electricity, was tried 
at Ottawa around 1899. The sound was pro- 
duced by a number of hammers set in motion 
by electric-magnetos and striking a gong so 
as to make a teen which could be heard for 
several miles across the water. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
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The Library. 


The Atheneum: A Mirror of Victorian 
Culture. By Leslie A. Marchand. (Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press. $3-50.) 


ITHERTO there has been no account of the 
Atheneum. So Mr. Marchand, an 
American scholar, has got hold of a good sub- 
ject. He has been able to make a thoroughly 
interesting book of the earlier days of the 
paper, having taken pains to seek out in- 
formation in various quarters. The 
Atheneum, with its tradition of anonymity, 
always avoided the fierce light which modern 
gossipers and gabblers direct against any 
prominent part of the Press. It supplied no 
openings for the keyhole Autolycus, and the 
discovery of significant detail has not been 
easy. One thing that can be said is that it 
was a singularly accurate paper and no 
account of it should omit the services of its 
admirable reader, John Randall. Mr. 
Marchand was wise in getting hold of a file 
marked with contributors’ names, for preten- 
tious gossips, lik Robertson Nicoll in later 
days, were always revealing the writers of 
articles and frequently getting them wrong. 
A main point from the beginning was ‘ The 
Fight against Puffery ’ which becomes in Mr. 
Marchand’s hand a satisfying and surprising 
survey. Among those asking for a puff was 
Thackeray, though he did no good to review- 
ing by his picture of Warrington, a journalist 
of repute, flinging a parcel of books at the 
head of that young cub Pendennis with the 
instruction to ‘‘ pitch into ’em.”’ 
Among the earlier Editors of the 
Atheneum Hervey reviewed his own books, 
and Dixon, whom Matthew Arnold chaffed 
about his style, did not forget himself and his 
friends. MacColl and the next editor were 
scholars and careful about that award of 
praise. Thus the paper, which had re- 
fused to believe in Tupper, was not sure that 
Stephen Phillips was a genius. It lacked 
the genial sentimentality which pleases 
many. During the present century a postcard 
came from France to the office: ‘‘ For 
heaven’s sake, become a little amiable, like the 
Academy.’’ Comparison with the ways of 
that paper might have been made with advan- 
tage. Later editors at least did not belong to 
any particular clique and they were able to 
appreciate new writers such as Marmaduke 


Pickthall with his exceptional knowledge 
understanding of the Oriental world. Qgmm 
sionally books by popular authors were ™ 
sent for notice in view of thingg previoum 
said. a 
Mistakes in judgment, of course, 
made and Mr. Marchand has quoted 
Coll’s remarks on the gradual recognition 
Darwinism. The Atheneum was, perhapam 
spite of its liberal views, better fitted 
serious students of literature than for 
average public. It employed experts, ™ 
often do not write so well as the ‘ genmm 
utility ’’? man, who, if he does not deceivem 
elect, can make a good show in reviewing alm 
thing. Many scholars were employed anda 
notice Mr, Marchand’s remarks on “ pull 
school pseudo-classicism.’’ Were Anda 
Lang and A. J. Butler, the authority 
Dante, worse critics for having a stangim 
suggested by the great classics of the pam 
If classical standards are out of date, WE 
has taken their place? a 
A valuable feature of the Athengim 
which always paid attention to foreign bog 
was a yearly account of the best in the lit 
tures of the Continent. With France, Dil 
grandson of the man who made the paper, 
closely associated and the wit of Gyp foun 
recognition rare in England. The accounh™ 
the way in which he left the paper in his wi 
needs amendment. The learned stim 
enables us to follow the fortunes of gig 
authors subject to critics, and several 
men now forgotten, in particular Hegm 
Chorley, did creditable work in their revigm 
ing. The man who reprinted the early am 
occasionally silly verses which Tennyson pm 
lished and did not wish to see again in pm 
was heavily rebuked with a scorn which leq 
the law-courts and damages. Such occasig 
of libel are not mentioned by Mr. Marchal 
One of them after a severe castigation 
noted in ‘Pen, Patron, and! Public,’ 1907s 
We think that our old Editor, Jos 
Knight, deserved a special tribute for his 
ceptional knowledge and excellent judgm 
of the stage. The obituaries in our colim™ 
and in the Atheneum testify to his 
deserved repute, and he began noticing @ 
drama as early as 1868. Stevenson recogmig 
the justice of the critical notice of his B® 
na We declare with some confide 
that the Atheneum has no such 
its discredit as belong to the past of mm 
famous periodicals. f 
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